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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 



SRI RAMAKRISHNA ANSWERS 



Question (asked by M): ‘Is it possible to see God?’ 

Sri Ramakrishna: ‘Yes, certainly. Living in solitude now* and then, 

repeating God’s name and singing His glories, and discriminating between 
the Real and the unreal — these are the means to employ to see Him.’ 

Question (asked by a Musician): ‘Sir, what is the way to realize God?’ 

Sri Ramakrishna: ‘Bhakti is the one essential thing. To be sure, God 
exists in all beings. Who, then, is a devotee ? He whose mind dwells on 
God. But this is not possible as long as one has egotism and vanity. The 
water of God’s Grace cannot collect on the high mound of egotism. It runs 
down. I am a mere machine. 

‘God can be realized through all paths. All religions are true. The 
important thing is to reach the roof. You can reach it by stone stairs or 
by wooden stairs or by bamboo steps or by a rope. You can also climb 
up by a bamboo pole. 

‘You may say that there are many errors and superstitions in another 
religion. I should reply: Suppose there are. Every religion has errors. 

Every one thinks that his watch alone gives the correct time. It is enough 
to have yearning for God. It is enough to love Him and feel attracted to Him. 
Don’t you know that God is the Inner Guide ? He sees the longing of our 
heart and the yearning of our soul. Suppose a man has several sons. The 
older boys address him distinctly as “Baba” or “Papa”, but the babies can 
at best call him “Ba” or “Pa”. Now, will the father be angry with those 
who address him in this indistinct way ? The father knows that they tod 
are calling him, only they cannot pronounce his name well. All children 
are the same to the father. Likewise, the devotees call on God alone, 
though by different names. They call on one Person only. God 
but His names are many.’ 



is one. 
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Question (asked by M): ‘Sir, what is the meaning of the realization of God ? 

What do you mean by God-vision ? How does one attain it ? * 

Sri Ramakrishna: "According to the Vaishnavas the aspirants and the 

seers of God may be divided into different groups. These are the pravar- 
taka, the sadhaka, the siddha, and the siddha of the siddha. He who has 
just set foot on the path may be called a pravartaka. He may be called a 
sadhaka who has for some time been practising spiritual disciplines, such 
as worship, japa, meditation, and the chanting of God’s name and glories. 
He may be called a siddha who has known from his inner experience that 
God exists. An analogy is given in the Vedanta to explain this. The 
master of the house is asleep in a dark room. Someone is groping in the 
darkness to find him. He touches the couch and says, “No, it is not he.” 1 
He touches the window and says, “No, it is not he.” He touches the door 
and says, “No, it is not he.” This is known in the Vedanta as the pro^ 
cess of “Neti, neti”, “Not this, not this”. At last his hand touches the 

master’s body and he exclaims, “Here he is!” In other words, he is now 

% 

conscious of the “existence” of the master. He has found him, but he 
doesn’t yet know him intimately. 

‘There is another type, known as the siddha of the siddha, the “supra- 
mely perfect”. It is quite a different thing when one talks to the master 
intimately, when one knows God very intimately, through love and devo- 
tion. A siddha has undoubtedly attained God, but the “supremely per- 
fect” has known God very intimately. 

‘But in order to realize God, one must assume one of these attitudes: 
santa, dasya, sakhya, vatsalya, or madhur. 

‘Santa, the serene attitude. The rishis of olden times had this attitude 
toward God. They did not desire any worldly enjoyment. It is like the 
single-minded devotion of a wife to her husband. She knows that her hus- 
band is the embodiment of beauty and love, a veritable Madan. 

‘Dasya, the attitude of a servant toward his master. Hanuman had this 
attitude toward Rama. He felt the strength of a lion when he worked 
for Rama. A wife feels this mood also. She serves her husband with all 
her heart and soul. A mother also has a little of this attitude, as Yasoda 
had toward Krishna. 

‘Sakhya, the attitude of friendship. Friends say to one another, “Come 
here and sit near me.” Sridama and other friends sometimes fed Krishna 
with fruit, part of which they had already eaten, and sometimes climbed 
on His shoulders. 

‘Vatsalya, the attitude of a mother toward her child. This Was Yasoda ’s 
attitude toward Krishna. The wife, too, has a little of this. She feeds her 
husband with her very life-blood, as it were. The mother feels happy only 
when the child has eaten to his heart’s content. Yasoda would roam about 
with butter in her hand, in order to feed Krishna. 

‘Madhur, the attitude of a woman toward her paramour. Radha had 
this attitude toward Krishna. The wife also feels it for her husband. This 
attitude includes all the other four.’ 




ONWARD FOR EVER ! 

What makes you weak ? 
What makes you fear ? You 
are the One Being in the uni- 
verse. What frightens you ? 
Stand up then and be free. 
Know that every thought and 
word that weakens you in 
this world is the only evil tha\ 
exists. Whatever makes men 
weak and fear is the only 
evil that should be shunned. 
What frightens you, who 
holds you down ? Only ignor- 
ance and delusion ; nothing 
else can bind you. You are 
the Pure One , the Ever- 
blessed. ... 

What can frighten you ? If 
the suns come down, and the 
moons crumble into dust, and 
systems after systems are hurl- 
ed into annihilation, what is 
that to you ? Stand as a 
rock ; you are indestructible. 
You are the Self, the God of 
the universe. Say “ I am 
Existence Absolute, Bliss Ab- 
solute, Knowledge Absolute, 
1 am He,” and like a lion 
breaking its cage, break your 
chain and be free for ever. Is 
not the whole universe you ? 
Where is there any one that is 
not you ? You are the Soul of 
this universe. You are the 
sun, moon, and stars, it is you 
that are shining everywhere. 
The whole universe is you 
Whom are you going to hate 
or to fight ? Know, then, that 
thou art He, and model youf 
whole life accordingly ; and he 
who knows this and models 
his life accordingly will no 
more grovel in darkness. 










THE LIGHT THAT IS WITHIN 

Editorial 

I 

A prominent leader of the Brahmo Samaj, 
Shivanath Sastri was a great pundit, a con- 
temporary and friend of Sri Ramakrishna. 
In one of the Brahmo services, Shivanath 
had asserted ex cathedra that a man would 
become ‘unconscious’ by thinking of God 
excessively. He meant that a sincere lover 
of God would ‘lose his head’ by constantly 
thinking of Him. This was, in all probabi- 
lity, an oblique dig at Sri Ramakrishna 
who was then attracting the attention of the 
people of Calcutta with his frequent trances 
and ecstasies. When Sri Ramakrishna met 
Shivanath subsequently, he said to him : 
‘What ? Can anyone ever become uncon- 
scious by thinking of Consciousness? God 
is of the nature of Eternity, Purity, and 
Consciousness. Through His Consciousness 
one becomes conscious of everything ; 
through His intelligence the whole world 
appears intelligent.’ But Shivanath persist- 
ed and argued that some Europeans had 
gone insane, that they had ‘lost their heads’, 
by thinking too much of God. Sri Rama- 
krishna rejoined, Tn their case it may be 
true ; for they think of worldly things.’ 1 

Sri Ramakrishna was considered by many 
as insane. He was insane, one may admit, 
in the sanity of God -consciousness. He had 
a charmingly disarming retort to such cri- 
tics : People say that I am mad. It is 

their opinion that I have become insane by 
thinking of God day and night while they 
themselves are perfectly sane thinking con- 
stantly of ‘woman and gold’ ! 

For us the world is very real. We clutch 
it to our bosom, study and analyse it, be- 
come men of knowledge, and sneer at those 
who refuse to do likewise. While there is 
an abundance of facts in our heads, our 
hearts remain dark, dry, and dreary. The 

1 ‘M’ : The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna , Tr. by 

Swami Nikhilananda (Sri Ramakrishna Math, 
Mylapore, Madras 4, 1947), pp. 582-3. 
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so-called knowledge — science, scholarship, 
and specialization — only makes the darkness 
more blinding. Why ? As C. E. M. Joad 
says, ‘It (science) only studies the shadows 
With great exactitude. Of the reality behind 
the shadows science can give us no know- 
ledge .’ 2 It is more likely a man loses his 
head thinking of the shadows than thinking 
of the reality behind the shadows. 

Men like Sri Ramakrishna turn away 
from this make-believe and passing show. 
They seek one-pointedly the light of 
knowledge ‘that scatters the darkness in the 

ft 

heart’. They struggle breathlessly, as it 
were, without rest or recreation. No wonder, 
they succeed in attaining a light ‘more 
brilliant than a million suns’ and become 
inwardly illumined. Thereby they ‘lose their 
heads’, do they ? Blessed are such mad- 
men for they are the salt of the earth ! 

That brings us pat to the question : How 
and where does a man get the light of 
Truth ? The answer of the pundits is, ‘By 
studying the world outside.’ The answer of 
the sages is, ‘By turning away from the 
world and looking within. By seeing that 
inner light alone does a man become truly 
wise and enlightened.’ 

II 

Brhadaranyaka is one of the profoundest 
of the Upanisads. The part which is usually 
referred to as ‘Munikainda’, dominated by 
the sage Yajnavalkya, reveals to our view 
deep and dazzling secrets of the Atman and 
Brahman, the individual self and the Sup- 
reme Self. This contains an interesting 
dialogue between Yajnavalkya and Janaka, 
its theme being the ‘antarjyotis’ or the inner 
light. We summarize a part of it below : 

Yajnavalkya arrives at king Janaka’s 
court. Janaka starts the conversation. He 
asks, ‘Yajnavalkya, what serves as light for 

2 Guide to Modern Thought (Faber and Faber 

Ltd., London, 1933), p. 79, 



man?* ‘The light of the sun, O Emperor’, 
said the sage, ‘for with the sun as light he 
sits, goes out, works, and returns.’ ‘When 
the sun has set,’ asks Janaka, ‘what serves 
as light for man ?’ The sage answers that 
it is the moon that serves as his light. The 
dialogue continues with Janaka eliminating 
the moon, fire, and speech (sound), and 
finally Yajnavalkya says, ‘The self indeed is 
his light, for with the self as light he sits, 
goes out, works, and returns.’ ‘Which is 
the self ?’ asks Janaka naturally. The sage 
replied: ‘The Purusa (the infinite entity), 

which is identified with the intellect and is 
in the midst of the organs, the light within 
the heart (intellect). Assuming the likeness 
of the intellect, it wanders between the two 
worlds ; it thinks, as it were, moves, as it 
were. Being identified with dreams, it 
transcends this waking world which re- 
presents the forms of death, namely, 
ignorance and its effects .’ 3 
Dwelling as we do on this spinning satel- 
lite of the sun, we are hopelessly sun-cen- 
tred. Without him we cannot conceive of 
any terrestrial life. So it is natural for us 
to think that we see and learn, live and 
move in his light. At night we depend on 
the moon, which means an indirect depend- 
ence on the sun. We also get some light 
from the Milky Way and the innumerable 
receding galaxies. Then there are the fire and 
the modern artificial light-sources like elec- 
tricity. When we do not have the help of 
even these, as on a night of thunderstorm, 
we move with the aid of sound or smell or 
touch. When even these are denied, as in 
dreams and deep Sleep, it is the self that acts 
as light. The sun, moon, fire, or sound 
can only serve as lights for sensory pur- 
poses but not for experiencing dreams and 
deep sleep. Surely the mind also cannot 
act as the light, for it is material and non- 
self-luminous ; it only reflects the consci- 

3 Brhaddrmyaka-upanisad, IV. 3, 
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ousness of the self. All its waking and 
dream activities are carried on by borrow- 
ed light. In deep sleep, of which we have 
a recollection in the waking state, the light 
experienced is admittedly that of the self. 

The external lights are variable in lumi- 
nosity and get extinguished too. Even the 
sun, who is considered as self-luminous, 
will eventually turn into dark cinders. But 
the luminosity of the self, the witness con- 
sciousness, knows neither dimming nor 
death. A stanza in one of the famous 
Vedantic treatises describes the undying 
and ever-constant light of the self thus: 

‘Through all months, years, yugas, and 
cosmic cycles, through all (divisions of 
time) past and future the consciousness 
remains the same and self-luminous. 
It neither rises nor sets .’ 4 

Whatever beauty and glory we find in 
the external world, it is projected from the 
self only. An incident in the life of 
Swami Vivekananda is worth remembering 
here. On his second visit to the West, the 
ship in which he was voyaging entered the 
Straits of Messina. It was dusk and soon 
the moon rose in the summer sky. On one 
side fipWned the dark crags of the Italian 
coast, on the other, the island was touch- 
ed with silver light. ‘Messina must thank 
meV he exclaimed to Sister Nivedita. ‘It 
is I who give her all her beauty!” As a 
sage who had realized the light within he 
knew the real source of the moonlit glory 
of Messina. And similarly of the whole 
universe. 

HI 

Thanks to the twentieth century physi- 
cists, they have rid man of the age-old 
tyranny of the senses. What was thought 
to be a rigid, hard and fast reality ‘out 
there’, graspable by the senses — a whole 
world strictly governed by inflexible laws — 



has been reduced to a mere chimera. The 
substantiality of the material world has 
been entirely negated. Quoting the autho- 
rity of Eddington, Prof. Joad says: 

‘Physicists, says Prof. Eddington, “have 
chased the solid substance from the 
continuous liquid to the atom, from the 
atom to the electron, and there they 
have lost it”. “Substance”, then, is not 
something which is discovered by the 
physicists in the external world ; yet 
“substance” certainly belongs to the 
world of our everyday experience. The 
inference is inescapable ; substance be- 
longs to the everyday world because 
mind has put it there ; it is “a fancy 
projected by the mind into the external 
world ”.’ 5 

The really truth-seeking among them 
have not halted here. They have exposed 
the inability of physics itself to know the 
nature of the external world. Higher phy- 
sics, in fact, becomes entirely symbolic, 
mathematical, and subjective. The only 
unvitiated, direct knowledge possible for 
man, the physicist says, is the knowledge of 
his own self. Observes Prof. Joad: 

‘There is, as Prof. Eddington points 
out, one kind of knowledge which is 
exempt from the disabilities which 
attach to our knowledge of the external 
world. This is the knowledge which we 
have of ourselves. “Clearly”, he says, 
“there is one kind of knowledge which 
cannot pass through such channels, 
namely, knowledge of the intrinsic 
nature of that which lies at the far end 
of the lines of communication ”’ 6 

Eddington calls that ‘which lies at the 
far end of the lines of communication’ as 
the ‘Inner Light ”. 7 Here he is unmistak- 
ably, possibly unknowingly, echoing the 
words of the Upanisadic sages. 

5 C.E.M. Joad : Philosophical Aspects of Modern 
Science (Unwin Books, London, 1963) , p. 20. 

6 C.E.M. Joad: Guide to Modem Thought, 

p. 93. 

7 C.E.M. Joad : Philosophical Aspects of Modern 
Science , p. 150. 



^Pancadasi, 1.7, 
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Some of those physicists who have im- 
mortalized themselves in the annals of 
modem science have expressed themselves 
boldly in favour of mysticism or religion 
as the only valid approach to Reality. 
This Reality, according to them, is not 
material or mental but spiritual. Consci- 
ousness is the very nature of this reality. 
The speculations of Erwin Schrodinger, 
Max Planck, R. A. Millikan, to mention a 
few, come startlingly close to Vedantic 
conclusions. In fact, Schrodinger does not 
conceal the fact at all . 8 Says he: 

'The only possible alternative is simply 
to keep to the immediate experience 
that consciousness is a singular of which 
the plural is unknown ; that there is 
only one thing and that what seems to 
be a plurality is merely a series of 
different aspects of this one thing, pro- 
duced by a deception (the Indian 
Maya) ; the same illustion is produced 
in a gallery of mirfrors, and in the same 
way Gaurisankar and Mt. Everest 
turned out to be the same peak seen 
from different valleys .’ 9 

In an interview with J. W. N. Sullivan, 
Prof. Planck is reported to have said: 

‘I regard consciousness as fundamental. 
I regard matter as derivative from 
consciousness. We cannot get behind 
consciousness. Everything that we talk 
about, everything that we postulate as 
existing inquires consciousness / 10 

IV 

Modern Westerin psychology has quite an 
accurate understanding of perception in 
terms of nervous and cerebral processes. 
But being weighed down with an austere 

8 Vide : Erwin Schrodinger : My Vi e w of the 
World (Syndics of the Cambridge University Press, 
1964) , pp. 18-22 ; pp. 95-7. 

S Erwin Schrodinger : What is Life ? (Double- 
day Anchor Books, Doubleday and Company Inc., 
New York, 1956) , p. 87. 

10 Observer dated 25.1.1931 (quoted in Guide to 
Modern Thought, pp. 94-5) . 



empirical approach to cognition and cona- 
tion, it is highly deterministic. As long as 
introspection does not become an accepted 
mode of psychological investigation, issues 
of a spiritual entity and consciousness inde- 
pendent of matter will remain beyond its 
scope. 

Study of perception and its processes 
occupies an important place in Western 
philosophy. It is the idealistic schools in 
it that come close to the truth of a consci- 
ous and imperishable entity behind the in- 
dividual’s knowing apparatus. But they 
never get to it. As Western philosophy has 
remained mostly speculative and intellec- 
tual, the concept of an unchanging, spiritual 
self is not arrived at by the idealistic thin- 
kers. Again, self as recognized by Vedanta 
does not find a place in idealism. If any- 
thing similar to it is posited, it is generally 
confused with the ego, soul, mind etc., and 
never identified as the unchanging witness 
consciousness. 

Perception has been an important theme 
with the Vedantic thinkers also. Though 
they have gone deeper into the states ‘of 
dream and deep sleep, the waking experi- 
ence is not neglected. For example, the 
opening verse of the Drg-drsya-viveka 
very accurately analyses the concepts of 
the perceiver and the perceived: 

‘The form is perceived and the eye is 
its perceiver. The eye is perceived and 
the mind is its perceiver. The mind 
with its modifications is perceived and 
the witness (the self) is verily the per- 
ceiver. But the witnessing self is not 
perceived by any other/ 

Loosely speaking, the eye is the percei- 
ver. But, in fact, it is the mind, receiving 
the light stimuli, becomes aware of the ob- 
jects. If the mind remains detached as in 
sleep, stimuli being present, no perception 
takes place. What is true of the eye is true 
of all other sense-organs. The mind no 
doubt responds to sense-stimuli, thereby 
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bringing awareness of the external world. 
But the mind, being insentient and change- 
ful, needs a co-ordinating, unchangeable 
and conscious background. And that back- 
ground is the self. The Upanisads speak 
with one voice that it is the subject Self 
that activates the mind with Its own intel- 
ligence. 

As has been already said, analysis of 
perception in Vedanta is not confined to 
the waking state only. It is extended to 

other states of consciousness such as dream 

• * •• 

and deep sleep. When Yajnavalkya con- 
clusively proves the reality of the Atman, 
king Janaka too apprehends it. This 
Atman is the light within and also the light 
of the whole universe. By realizing it one 
becomes immortal and fearless. Janaka 
attains to that ‘fearlessness’ as had Yajna- 
valkya, the teacher. 

V 

Sankara, in V ivekacudamani , elucidates 
this analytical process. In the dialogue 

which serves as the framework for the 

• . . 

whole book the teacher instructs the disci- 
ple about the material nature of the five 
sheaths covering the self and how to isolate 
the self from them. Further he tells the 
disciple : 

‘What remains as the culminating point 
of the process of elimination is the Wit- 
ness, the knowledge absolute — the 
Atman. The self-luminous Atman 
which i$ distinct from the five sheaths, 
the witness of the three states, the real, 
the changeless, the untainted, the ever- 
lasting Bliss — is to be realized by the 
wise man as his own self.’ 11 

The disciple, being an adept in discrimina- 
tion, faithfully follows the instruction but 
comes to see a void! He complains to the 
teacher about it. The teacher congratulates 
him on his analytical ability but asserts : 
*That by which all these modifications 



such as egotism as well as their subse- 
quent absence (during deep sleep) are 

perceived, but which itself is not per- 
ceived, know thou that Atman — the 
knower— through the sharpest intel- 
lect.’ ™ 

Here the teacher makes a significant 
reference to the sharpness of the intellect 
necessary to know the self. This sharpness 
is a result of purification and concentration 
of the mind. These are repeatedly recom- 
mended by the Upanisads for all seekers of 
truth. Self-control is the very foundation 
of purification. The Katha-upanisad says 
emphatically : 

‘Not he who has not desisted from evil 
ways, not he who is not tranquil, not 
he who has not a concentrated mind, 
not even he whose mind is not even 
composed can reach the self. It is 
realized only through the knowledge of 
Reality.’ 13 

The ‘Bhrgu-vallF of the T ait tiny a- u parti- 
sad declares that ‘tapas’ or austerity (with 
control and concentration) is the key to the 
knowledge of Brahman. Sankara, in com- 
menting on this section, pithily summarizes 
its import in a memorable sentence : 

‘Therefore, the significance of the con- 
text is that anyone, desirous of know- 
ing Brahman, must practise the 
supreme ‘tapas’ of pacifying the inter- 
nal and external organs (the mind and 
the senses).’ 14 

Describing the self as a ‘smokeless light’, 
the Katha-upanisad says that this self 
intuits the waking and dream states. It 
also teaches the meditation leading to its 
realization : 

‘The wise man should merge his speech 
in his mind ; the latter he should merge 
in his intellect. The intellect he should 

12 ibid., 213-4. 

i|3 Katha-upanisad, I. 2-24 ; also vide : Brhadd- 
ranyaka-upanisad, IV. 4.23. 

. 14 cTHTT^ 3 1 ^ I 

vtm TOT <TT: OTSFWWfafa STOTT#: I III. 6.1. 



1,1 V ivekacudamani, 210-11. 
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merge in the Cosmic Mind. That, again, 
he should merge in the Tranquil 
Sell / 15 

According to Sankara, the ‘speech’ in 
this statement signifies all the five senses. 
As the mind rules the senses and is dis- 
tracted by them when not in check, the 
aspirant after self-realization should bring 
them under the mind’s control. As the 
‘buddhi’ or intellect is superior to the mind, 
the latter must be merged in the former. 
Then results an amount of mental stead- 
iness. The intellect, which is in fact a part 
of the Cosmic Mind, must be united with 
that and made as pure. Even this great 
Cosmic Mind, the Upanisad says, is to be 
transcended, and the aspirant should merge 
in that Supreme Self, the innermost, the 
Witness of all mental modifications, attri- 
buteless and changeless. Then the aspirant 
becomes illumined and sees to his unbound- 
ed joy that the light that is within is the 
light that shines through all the terrestrial 
lights and celestial luminaries. 

VI 

A verse of the Kenarupanisad has a great 

15 Katha-upanisad, 1.3.13. 



truth embedded in it. The verse states that 
‘Brahman is known when It is realized in 
every state of mind ’. 16 

It is asserted here that Atman and 
Brahman are identical. That by which all 
states of mind, in all beings, are illumined 
and perceived like objects is the non-dual 
Atman. Being pure intelligence and the 
Witness, the Atman shines through each 
and every experience of the mind, the dream 
and deep sleep states not excluded. Know- 
ing this effulgent Atman is immortality . and 
ignorance of It is death, says the verse fur- 
ther. There is no other way to conquer 
death. Real strength to overcome death 
comes only through the awareness of the 
Atman. Strength gained through wealth, 
friends, magical words, medicine, mortifica- 
tion, or yoga cannot overpower death 
because such strength is derived from 
causes which are themselves perishable . 17 

Thus knowing the self, the inner light and 
the essence of consciousness, a man does 
not become ‘unconscious’, but immortal, 
illumined, and blessed 

wr i n - 4 - 

17 Sankara’s Commentary on Kena-upanisad , II. 4. 



A PRAYER 

O Merciful Jesus, enlighten Thou me with a clear shining inward light, 
and remove away all darkness from the habitation of my heart. Repress Thou 
my many wandering thoughts, and break in pieces those temptations which 
violently assault me. Fight Thou strongly for me, and vanquish the evil 
beasts, I mean the alluring desires of the flesh, that so peace may be obtained 
by Thy power and that thine abundant praise may resound in Thy holy court, 
that is, in a pure conscience. 

Command the winds and tempests ; say unto the sea. Be still ; say to 
the north wind. Blow not ; and there shall be a great calm. 

— Thomas A Kempis 
(From The Imitation of Christ) 



LETTERS OF A SAINT 



The Lord My Refuge 

Kasi, 

6.1L1914. 

Dear-^, 

I am glad to receive yours of the first instant. I am very pleased to learn 
that nowadays your health is slightly better. Happiness and misery persist in 
this world. When did you ever find any one remaining completely free from 
the clutches of these? This just cannot happen. This transmigratory existence 
is beset with the dual throng. Embodied beings can become free of the dual 
throng only through adoration of the Supreme Spirit. That is to say: it is not 
that there will be no happiness and misery, but by the Lord's grace these will 
be unable to perturb them. So the Lord says : ‘Endure them'. 1 Mark that 

He did not say that there would be no happiness and misery; on the other hand 
He did say that from the contact of the senses with the sense-objects happiness 
and misery arise, therefore endure them. If there were any other way but 
enduring them the Lord would have most certainly instructed His de'ar friend 
and disciple Arjuna about it. 

Therefore Sri Ramakrishna has also said: 6a, Sa, Sa 2 — endure, endure, 
endure. It is as if he is telling us most emphatically that there is no other way 
but this ; for he says again, ‘He who forbears, endures ; he who does not is 
destroyed.’ So we shall have to endure. To endure alone makes for excel- 
lence. Affliction and miseries ate inevitable— then what is the good of 
lamenting ? 

Rather, when we get into the habit of enduring we are freed from lamenta- 
tion. Therefore, Tulasldasa the great man of knowledge and devotion, says: 

On assuming the body one must suffer afflictions irrespective of being a 
man of knowledge or ignorance. But here lies the difference: the man of 
knowledge endures affliction calmly knowing full well that it is inevitable 
and unavoidable ; and the ignorant man not knowing so, wails and 
laments and thus makes himself miserable. 

Always remember these words of Sri Ramakrishna: ‘Let affliction and 

4 

the body mind their own affairs ; O my mind, you remain in bliss.” Then you 
will never be overwhelmed by miseries. 

Sri Turiyananda 

1 Reference here is to the following verse of the Gita (H. 14): ‘Notions of heat 
and cold pain and pleasure, are bom, O son of Kunti, only of the contact of the 
senses with their objects. They have a beginning and an end. They are impermanent in 
‘their nature. Bear them patiently, O descendant of Bharata/ 

2 In Bengali the three letters are pronounced in almost the same way, viz. as ‘Sha’. And 
the colloquial imperative of the root *Sah’ in Bengali is also f $%' pronounced ‘Sha’ which 
means ‘forbear*. 




THE SERVANT SUBLIME 

9 

‘Servant’ is one of those terms, nay Rama’s beloved wife Sita has been kid- 
human institutions, of rare significance and napped away by Ravana, the king of Lanka, 
noble beauty which, somehow have been and as a result he is drowned in sorrow 
either shunned as derogatory or cynically and frantically in search of her whereabouts, 
misused by unworthy people. Thus both Rama and Sugriva are living 

The genuine ‘Servant-Master’ relationship and moving in their respective worlds of 
is a rich and uplifting one, fulfilling certain grief and anger, suspicion and doubt, 
deepest human urges, and working for the apprehension and anxiety. Hanuman, as he 
betterment of the individual as well as approaches Rama, who is a total stranger, 
society. It is this aspect of human adven- is understandably all care and caution ; he 
ture that the immortal epic-poet Valmiki is naturally nervous as regards the conse- 
has sought to delineate in his ‘Ramayana’ quences of the contact, 
through the character of Hanuman, also But, somehow, even as he draws near 
known as Maruti and Mahavir (the mighty and they meet, a strange psychological 
hero). revolution occurs; an inexplicable mutual 

There is nothing in this relationship trust springs up between them. Throwing 
which smacks of the tyrant-slave or ex- caution to the winds Hanuman proceeds to 
ploiter-exploited link. No doubt the master confide in Rama all about himself and his 
leads and commands and the servant joy- king Sugriva ; and Rama, too, reciprocates 
ously obeys ; but it is no strained relation- likewise. Hanuman is magnetised by 
ship. It is the happy result of the interplay Rama’s personality and presence and the 
of certain noble human qualities — of pro- latter is all admiration for Hanuman’s 
tecting strength and self-giving submission, refinement and culture. It is a classic 
of tender affection and reverent adoration, instance of ‘love at first sight’. They have 
The worldly master and servant, forcibly a free talk, a mutual sharing of joys and 
brought together by ambitious greed or sorrows, hopes and fears. The outcome of 
cringing fear, can never understand the it all is that Hanuman becomes then and 
beauty and appeal of the real relationship, there dedicated to the service of Rama and 
Hanuman appears for the first time as is accepted by him as such. Somehow 
the envoy of exiled king Sugriva to Rama, Rama feels that Hanuman has opened up 
himself a prince in exile, voluntarily though, the way for the recovery of his beloved Sita. 
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From now on is bom the ideal servant 
Hanuman, with his mission of yoking every- 
thing else suitably to the service of his 
divine Master. 

Soon the organised search for Sita begins 
and Sugriva relies mainly on Hanuman to 
take up and discharge the responsibility of 
recovering the lost princess. Rama, in turn, 
feels so much confident about Hanuman 
that he actually gives him his signet ring 
which may serve as the credential when he 
meets Sita! ‘May you bring Sita and me 
together again’ is his poignant yet expectant 
message. It is the deep reverence with 
which he accepts the sacred trust and his 
unshakeable resolve never to fail his Master 
that makes Hanuman the ideal servant of 
immortal glory. 

The love, devotion and loyalty to his 
master endows the servant with a courage, 
strength and energy, intelligence and re- 
sourcefulness seemingly impossible other- 
wise. Inspired by the mission, he crosses 
the sea, overcomes many an obstacle — some 
by intelligent foresight, some by valour and 
some by humour. Nothing of the magni- 
ficent might or sights of Lanka, Ravana’s 
grand capital city, can deflect him from his 
single-minded purpose ; not all the wealth 
and feminine loveliness there can distract 
this pure and resolute messenger. 

Yet the search for Sita is not easy of 
accomplishment ; for Ravana has hidden 
her away in his fully-guarded pleasure 
garden. Alternating between despair and 
hope, resolving to succeed and again to 
give up his life in the quest, Hanuman at 
last does behold her — Sita, the image of 
purity and beauty, emaciated by continual 
sorrow. The captive of merciless and 
crafty demons, she is constantly exposed to 
fear and danger but somehow has been 
keeping her body and spirit alive by the 
expectation of Rama coming to rescue her. 
It is all touch and go, and one false step 
may put her life in jeopardy, either at the 



hands of rapacious Ravana or at her own 
hands panicked into despair. 

It is under these circumstances, fraught 
with danger and extremely delicate, that the 
qualities of this servant come forth — under- 
standing and judgement, skill and energy, 
fearlessness and strength. Not only does he 
establish contact with Sita, convince her of 
his bona tides and convey to her Rama’s 

message, not only does he bring hope and 
comfort to her despairing heart but also 
inspires in her profound confidence and 
affection, trust and friendship towards him- 
self. He is even ready to effect her rescue 
right away, on his own, but Sita prefers it 
to be done by Rama himself in a way be- 
fitting his own position and prestige. 

With great imaginativeness, Hanuman 
decides that something also must be done 
meantime to put courage into her heart and 
instil fear into Ravana’s so that he may not 
trouble Sita for some time at least. His 
servant’s mission endows him with a rare 
valour— almost reckless yet confident — 
through which he gives the lords of Lanka 
a taste of his terrific capacity for destruc- 
tion. Pn 'idly proclaiming the glory of 
Rama, through word and deed, he speeds 
back to convey the glad tidings of the mis- 
sion accomplished and message delivered. 
Yet, all along, he has no thought of him- 
self or his own importance. If he is great, 
it is because of Rama’s greatness ; if he 
has accomplished anything, it is because of 
Rama’s grace. We find him telling Ravana 
and others, dazed by his deeds, that he is 
but among the least of Rama’s hosts. When 
finally, the expeditionary group returns to 
Rama to report of success, this hero who 
single-handed had performed the task 
chooses to stay back behind others, never 
inclined to push himself forward into the 
Master’s presence. 

And, in the end, he does give his report, 
and Rama, listening to his narrative with 
his eyes and heart overflowing, bursts forth 
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into a grateful tribute to this heroic friend 
and envoy: ‘The deed done by Hanuman 

none else in the world could even conceive 
of attempting— crossing the sea, entering 
Lanka protected by Ravana and his for- 
midable hosts and accomplishing the task 
set by his king not only fully but beyond 
the fondest hopes of all.’ He feels very 

sad that he cannot right at the moment 
reward Hanuman adequately for the sup- 
reme joy he has brought. ‘O Hanuman, 
let this embrace of mine stand as an 
acknowledgement of all that my heart feels 
of gratitude for your great service to me.’ 
So saying while his whole being thrills with 
grateful love he takes Hanuman into his 
arms and clasps him to his breast. ‘Hanu- 
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man has indeed wrought a wonder. He 
entered Lanka so strongly guarded ; he has 
discovered Sita and, by consoling her, pre- 
served her life. Bringing back good news 
of her, he has saved my life also.’ 

It is no wonder that Hanuman is also the 
recipient of the tearful gratitude and affec- 
tion of Sita who is at last rescued. ‘How 
can I repay my debt to you, my son! Your 
wisdom, your valour, your prowess, your 
patience and your humility are all your 
own. None in the world can equal you’ — 
such is the fitting tribute. 

— Explorer 

Source : Ramayana : Sri C. Rajagopalachari. 



HOW TO CONDUCT OUR INNER STRUGGLE 

Swami Budhananda 



I 

Only two persons in the world have no 
inner struggles: the moron and the saint. 

In the case of the moron, his mind being 
in an underdeveloped state, his struggles 
have not yet started. The saint, after going 
through much inner struggle, has finally 
won victory. Saintliness presupposes a hard 
inner struggle fought to the finish. 

All other human beings have inner strug- 
gles, especially if they are trying to live a 
spiritual life. These struggles will not be 
the same in detail from person to person. 
All the same, all have struggles of a more 
or less similar nature ; or rather, struggles 
issuing from the common human nature. 
Those who deliberately strive for spiritual 
self -betterment feel the rigours of this battle 
more than those who are devoid of spiritual 
aspirations. 

Even among spiritual aspirants, some are 



involved in these struggles suddenly with 
total unpreparedness and suffer a great 
deal, like being beaten in a dark room by 
invisible hands. They, confounded by 
sudden blows, fail to find any way out. 
After a vain struggle for a while they give 
in, battered by those forces which they did 
not know how to control or counteract. 

Some spiritual aspirants, after an initial 
reverse, somehow learn the battle rules and 
gradually get the upper hand over the evil 
forces within. They learn through trial and 
error, through a lot of wounds ; but they 
learn well. Others, through the grace of 
God and Guru, pass through these strug- 
gles more or less easily. Then, when they 
feel somewhat smug, they find themselves 
all on a sudden in the vortex of an un- 
declared battle. 

Inner struggle being inescapable, it is 
necessary for every spiritual seeker who 
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wants to reach the goal of life to know how 
to conduct himself in this ‘unseen warfare’. 1 
The question may be asked: since we are 
already involved in struggles, what then has 
to be learnt about them? The answer is: 
it is one thing to be somehow involved in 
a battle and quite another to know how 
to fight. If we are involved in it knowing 
how to fight well, we have fair chances of 
victory. Otherwise defeat is inevitable. 

U 

How do we prepare ourselves for the 
battle ? 

(1) In the first place we require to keep 
the whole phenomenon of inner struggles in 
perspective and to develop a proper attitude 
toward them. 

(2) Inner struggles being facts of spirit- 
ual life, they have to be accepted as such 
in a non-sentimental, matter-of-fact manner ; 
and we must clearly understand the charac- 
ter of the forces in operation. 

(3) We must remember that no one can 
wish away or permanently avoid inner 
struggles. They cannot be ignored ostrich- 
fashion. 

(4) Inner struggles will have to be faced. 
One of the ways of getting the upper hand 
in inner struggles is to face them squarely 
and dexterously. 

(5) There is no way of flying away from 
inner struggles by change of place or situa- 
tion in life. Wherever we go they will 
follow us, nay, we carry them inside us all 
the time. 

(6) As inner struggles cause us much 
suffering, they are very often looked upon 
as curses. That is a totally wrong view of 
inner struggles and a self-defeating one. 

1 The reference here is to Unseen Warfare , being 
the Spiritual Combat and Path to Paradise of 
Lorenzo Scupoli, translated from Russian by E. 
Kadloubovsky and G.E.H. Palmer, Faber & Faber, 
London. 



There is nothing pernicious in inner strug- 
gle, but something very precious. The un- 
animous verdict of all the mystics of the 
world is that they are to be deemed potent 
blessings of God. Many among us may not 
yet be persuaded to accept inner struggles 
as blessings. In that case we may accept 
them as meaningful and powerful challenges 
to our manhood or womanhood, challenges 
which as true spiritual aspirants we are 
bound to accept. 

(7) We must also remember that it is 
not a compromise or a kind of harmony 
with our lower nature that we are aiming 
at, but conquest, complete conquest. If we 
know the technique of fighting, given the 
required patience, our victory is certain. 

(8) These battles have to be accepted 
and gone through not only for surviving, 
not only because they cannot be avoided, 
but also because there is no other way of 
growing up in spiritual life. 

m 

The question may be asked: why at all 
have we to suffer this inner strife when our 
intentions are so good, and our aspirations 
for spiritual life are so genuine, sincere, and 
irreproachable ? 

This question may be answered from two 
different points of view: psychological and 
religious. In general terms the psycho- 
logical explanation is this : man is a curi- 
ous amalgam of dust and deity, of animal 
and divine, of the forces of darkness and 
the forces of light. Hence in every human 
being there are two natures : lower and 
higher. The lower nature of man is a fact 
of experience; the higher nature of man is 
also a fact of experience. The lower nature 
tries to assert itself and drag us downward ; 
the higher nature also tries to assert itself 
and pull us upward. 

What we are trying to do when we deli- 
berately take to spiritual life is to assert 
the deity over the dust, the divine over the 
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animal, and the forces of light over those 
of darkness. This causes the inner strife. 
When we live the life of ever-increasing 
compromises and always submit to the 
demands of our lower nature, our strife is 
not so great, or may be totally absent, 
because then our higher nature is more or 
less screened off from our awareness. 

But our extremely powerful lower nature, 
being all the time well fed and cultivated, 
never gives up without a terrific fight to the 
bitter end. This is why at one stage the 
greater the intensity of the life of the spirit 
the more fierce become the inner struggles. 
There is no cause for surprise or alarm if, 
after taking to spiritual life, you have found 
that your inner struggles have increased ! 
This is as it should be. The more the 
struggle, the greater the awakening, pro- 
vided we live through these struggles 
dexterously. A truly awakened seeker will 
welcome his inner struggles as logical con- 
comitants of his efforts to reach the goal. 
To resent inner struggles is a wastage of 
mental energy and it hampers progress. 

IV 

Now, let us consider the religious view 
in regard to our inner struggles. The Holy 
Mother said : 

‘Everybody says regretfully, “There is so 
much misery in the world. We have 
prayed so much to God, but still there 
is no end of misery.* But misery is 
only the gift of God. It is the symbol 
of his compassion .’ 2 

In these words the Holy Mother sounds 
the keynote of the religious view of the 
afflictions and struggles we have to face in 
life. All the mystics of the world speak in 
one voice on this matter. They say that 
God first allures, then oppresses, and finally 
reveals His grace. 

2 Swami Tapasyananda, Sri Sarada Devi— The 

Holy Mother, Sri Ramakrishna Math, Madras, 1958, 

p. 356, 
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St. Francis de Sales sets out 3 a definite 
scheme of the struggles and sufferings in 
the life of a spiritual aspirant : 

(a) In the first stage, to those who enter 
newly the precincts of spiritual life, God 
grants some foretaste of heavenly joy, in 
order to withdraw them from earthly plea- 
sures and encourage them in the pursuit of 
divine life. God, says St. Francis de Sales, 
is like a mother who, to allure the babe to 
her breast, applies honey. 

( b ) In the second stage, according to His 
wisdom, God withholds from them the milk 
and honey, the sweetness and joy, of spirit- 
ual life ; and surrounds them with darkness 
and tribulations, with the temptations and 
tortures of spiritual life. In this season of 
extreme dreariness and sterility they feel 
themselves completely forsaken by God and 
even by their own inner goodness and 
strength. 

This is the most difficult period of spirit- 
ual life which comes to every earnest seeker. 
It is not as if this stage comes upon us 
undeserved from the hands of a God who 
is not bothered by a sense of justice. 
St. Francis de Sales points out that if we 
examine the sources from which this situa- 
tion has developed with us, we shall find 
that ‘we ourselves are often the cause of our 
sterility and dryness’. In analysing how it 
is so he makes six points : 4 

(ta) ‘As a mother refuses to give sugar to 
a child that is subject to worms, so 
God withholds consolations from us 
when we take a vain complacency in 
them and are subject to the worms of 
presumption.’ 

(b) ‘When we neglect to gather the sweet- 
ness and delights of the love of God 
at the proper season. He removes 
them from us in punishment of our 
sloth.’ 

(c) ‘...The Spouse of our soul comes and 

3 Introduction to the Devout Life, Double Day 
& Company, Garden ' City, New York, 1962, p. 263. 

4 Ibid., Book IV, Chapter 14, 
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knocks at the door of our heart and 
prompts us to return to our spiritual 
exercises. We put Him off, because 
we are unwilling to quit these vain 
amusements and to cut ourselves off 
from these false satisfactions. For 
this reason He departs and leaves us 
to wallow in our idleness. After- 
wards, when we desire to seek Him, 
it is with great difficulty that we find 
Him/ 

(d) ‘The double-dealing and the subtlety 
that we use in our confessions and 
spiritual communications with our 
director (spiritual teacher and coun- 
sellor) may also produce spiritual 
dryness and sterility/ 

(i e ) ‘You have glutted yourself with 
worldly pleasures and it is no wonder 
that spiritual delights disgust you. 
When doves are glutted, they find 
cherries bitter, runs the old saying. 
“He hath filled the hungry with good 
things”, says Our Lady, “and the rich 
he hath sent away empty.” Those 
who are rich with worldly pleasures 
are not capable of spiritual delights/ 
( f ) ‘Have you been careful to preserve the 
fruits of the consolations that you 
have received ? If you have, you 
shall receive new ones. To him who 
has, more shall be given, but from 
him who has not kept what was given 
him but has lost it through his fault 
shall be taken even that which he 
does not yet possess. That is, he 
will be deprived of the graces that 
were prepared for him/ 

If on self-examination we find that our 
spiritual struggles are issuing out of any of 
such causes we should be thankful to God, 
for, ‘the evil is half-cured when the cause 
is known’, says St. Francis de Sales. But if 
on proper inquiry we fail to find any such 
particular cause, we should not trouble our- 
selves about making any more curious in- 
quiries but in simplicity of heart proceed to 
take the following five measures: 

(a) Humble yourself very much before 
God in recognition of your own noth- 
ingness and misery. 



(b) Call upon God and beg comfort of 
Him. 

(c) Go to your confessor ; open your 
heart to him ; display to him all the 
recesses of your soul ; take the advice 
he will give you with utmost simpli- 
city and humility. 

(d) After all this, there is nothing so pro- 
fitable, nothing so fruitful, in such 
states of dryness and sterility as not 
to long for or too strongly desire to 
be delivered from them. Not that 
we must not even wish for deliverance, 
but that we should not set our heart 
upon it. 

( e ) Finally,... in the midst of our spiritual 
dryness and sterility, let us never lose 
courage, but wait with patience for 
the return of consolation, continuing 
always on our accustomed way. Let 
us not omit any of the exercises of 
devotion, but, if possible, let us mul- 
tiply good works. 

The meaning and purpose of being 
thrown into such a period, according ito 
mystics who have gone through such travails 
—as the monks Callistus and Ignatius point 
out in their directions to the Hesychasts — 
are that: 

(a) Being thus weaned away from soft- 
ness and self-assurance, we may learn to 
feed on the more dry and solid bread of a 
vigorous devotion, being exercised by trials 
and sufferings: — -if we have been weak, so 
that driven by the sheer urge of survival, 
we may be forced to discover the sources of 
our strength ; — if we have been asleep, so 
that we may be awakened ; if we have been 
away, so that we may be drawn nearer to 
God and be safer . 5 

( b ) The question may very well be ask- 
ed: why is it that even those who are not 
weak, asleep, or away, are also required to 
go through such periods ? The mystic says, 
‘Those who are of God’s own household, as it 

5 Philokalia (Writings from the Philokalia on 
Prayer of the Heart) , translated from the Russian 
text Dobrotolubiye by E. Kadloubovsky and G. E. H. 
Palmer, Faber and Faber, London, 1951, p. 189. 




